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” It is true that Tlie laborer is worthy of liis hire, but there are 
some professions that should be above the sordid recompense of labor. 
Money cannot pay for the labor of love. 

“ In the ministry of the tiospel we should be loath to think any 
man had entered it for position or simply as a means of making a living. 
To carry the Gospel message means more than a monetary recompense. 
It is a calling. 

“ \\ hen we enter the Held of medicine there is something much 
greater than the dollar that may become ours as a result of our labor. 
It is a calling. When you became nurses had you no higher thought 
than that it was a means of making a living you have wasted precious 
time, vou are unfitted for vour chosen career. It is a calling. 

“ The blessed opportunities for doing good that will come to each 
one of you, if properly used, will make you a blessing to the world and 
a benison in the sickroom. To this end you should cultivate all the 
womanly graces, kindliness, gentleness, humanity, tenderness, tactful¬ 
ness, and, above all, Christian character.’’ 

“ Through all the ages those who have been led by the Spirit of God 
have been inspired to do merciful works, the most merciful of which 
is to kindly care for those unable to care for themselves. For this pur¬ 
pose hospitals are established, physicians are called, and nurses provided. 

“ When dread-visaged war between nations has been proclaimed, 
and preparations for carnage and destruction are under way, with equal 
readiness the Angel of Mercy unfolds her wings, Red Cross Commissions 
send their physicians and nurses to the field of battle, that their gentle 
ministrations may win back the vital spark to friend and foe alike. 
Think you it is the pay attached to the position that causes these gentle 
women to endure the hardships and witness the suffering incident to the 
battlefield ? 

“ The zeal displayed, the tenderness manifested, the privations en¬ 
dured, the constant, unwearied labor performed, the long days and sleep¬ 
less nights passed in the service of the wounded and dying, are sufficient 
answer.” 


Ax Appreciation. —Strange, that with all the credit given to 
humanity for helpful deeds and helpful lives, so little is ever said in the 
public press in praise of that unique gift of modern Christian civiliza¬ 
tion, the trained nurse. She is a distinct product of the very best fruit¬ 
age of all that is noblest and best in the efforts of Christianity to care 
for man in his most serious needs. For her work she is trained and pre- 
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pared according to the truest scientific laws. Originally selected because 
of taste, temperament, physical and mental aptitude, she receives not 
only the finest instruction that the best professors can impart, but a 
practical hospital training that qualifies her to handle intelligently and 
tactfully the great variety of cases committed to her care. Sometimes 
one proves a failure, but she is weeded out or dropped by a subtle law 
of natural selection. Those who stand all the required tests and inde¬ 
pendently take up their chosen life profession are some of the noblest 
specimens of consecrated skilled womanhood that God ever gave to bless 
the human race. Neat and attractive in appearance and manner, firm 
yet gentle, they take hold of their work from their first appearance in 
the sickroom in a manner that inspires the most absolute confidence on 
the part of the patient. If he be a man, with a man’s natural shrinking 
from being cared for so entirely by a woman and a stranger, it all dis¬ 
appears in the absolute restfulness of having everything done so per¬ 
fectly. The quiet modesty and sweet womanliness of her behavior bring 
a sense of perfect contentment most favorable to recovery. Should any 
sudden change for the worse occur, she gives no evidence of the fact, 
but promptly uses those remedies which she always has at hand for such 
emergencies. She is never taken by surprise, never loses her presence 
of mind; says little, but that little always cheerfully and encouragingly. 
Her vigilance is seemingly constant, her resources unfailing. She never 
asks you what you want, but manages to bring just the right thing at 
the right time. She is a treasure whose value has no mere pecuniary 
compensation. She is a benediction. And yet some of us were utterly 
ignorant of her existence until some unlooked-for sickness placed us at 
her mercy. Have we described an impossible ideal? Nay, only quietly 
pictured a beautiful reality, for which no words of gratitude can ever 
convey an adequate expression.— Rev. William Brtant in the Michigan 
Presbyterian. 


The Quack Nursing Press. —Reprinted from the British Journal 
of Nursing of September 16: 

“ To the Editor of the British Journal of Nursing.’ 

“ Dear Madam : As a retired matron, with plenty of time on 
hand, I have during the past year spent much time in studying the 
nursing press, and I have been immensely impressed with the fact that 
all the journals for nurses controlled and, in the majority of instances, 
edited by themselves are wonderfully staunch to the progressive party 
and most harmonious in tone, whereas every so-called nursing paper— 
founded as a commercial speculation and edited by lay persons—is 



